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BOOK PRICES. 


R. STANLEY UNWIN, in his well-known book “The Truth About Publish- 
ing,” which first appeared in 1926, makes reference to the Net Book 
Agreement. One of the appendices to the book gives the exact wording of the 
agreement. Mr. Unwin remarks that the agreement came into being as a remedy 
for “underselling”—a practice which was steadily undermining the book trade. 
Endless difficulties had to be overcome, and it was to the persistence of a publisher 
rather than to their own efforts that booksellers owed what Mr. Unwin character- 
izes “this beneficent reform which protects them from undercutting and ensures that 
a book published at a net price shall be sold at that price and no more and no less.” 
Mr. Unwin remarks further “At the start many booksellers opposed the innovation; 
comparatively few believed in it; to-day all regard it as indisputable and are—if 
possible—even more jealous than publishers about its maintenance.” Mr. Unwin 
remarks, too, that whether a particular firm or organization should be allowed trade 
terms is sometimes a matter of difficulty. “Circulating libraries are treated in this 
respect exactly as if they were booksellers. Public Libraries (in Great Britain) on 
the other hand are not allowed any discount, and some of the leading librarians 
bitterly resent it.” 

The Publishers’ Association has decided against the libraries on this point. Mr. 
Unwin remarks very truly that the booksellers would have a strong case if (as some 
of them imagined) library orders involved as much if not more work than other 
orders, but it is well known that an efficient librarian sends forward his orders 
giving full particulars of every book—author, title, publisher and price. Colonel 
Mitchell, the late Secretary of the Carnegie United Kingdom Trust, pointed out on 
one occasion that the argument in favour of the granting of special terms to public 
libraries was based upon the simple economic idea embodied in the homely phrase 
“a reduction on taking a quantity.” The question which exercises the minds of New 
Zealand librarians, who already receive a reduction—although not perhaps a very 
handsome one—on taking a quantity is really whether or not the discount which 
they receive should not be at least as great as that accorded to shop libraries: that 
is to say “trade terms.” A slight reduction on taking a quantity is some help and is 
only reasonable business. A discrimination against a public institution in favour of 
a profit-making shop which is not a bona fide bookseller’s establishment is another 
matter. Many of the arguments which booksellers have for years past produced 
about public libraries cutting out their over-the-counter trade could apply equally 
well to shop libraries which are by some booksellers accorded trade terms. Needless 
to say, the argument is entirely fallacious: the spread of the habit of reading, which 
operates to the distinct advantage of booksellers, has been fostered tremendously by 
the public libraries. 

There are still many who think that New Zealand has its separate problem and 
ought to have its separate solution: that the bookseller, acting in an increasing 
number of cases solely as an indent agent taking no risk, accepting no hazard of 
dead stock, is no more than an indent agent; and that a percentage on landed cost is 
not, or ought not to be, an impossible basis of negotiation. 

However, this may be, and the subject is one with which we are always con- 
cerned, a perusal of Mr. Unwin’s book, or those sections of it dealing with book 

ices, is a considerable help in understanding the difficult subject of book purchase 
5 public libraries. 
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HOW FAR DOES OUR JOB EXTEND? 


A workman’s idea of his job may be very 
full or very slight. He may see himself as a 
useful part of organised society, or as someone 
who wrests the means of life from someone up 
above in return for the minimum of service. 

Librarians are workmen just as much as the 
man with the pick or shovel. We all of us, 
down to the most junior assistant, owe a duty 
to our employers, a private duty. But we have, 
in addition, a public duty, a duty to the com- 
munity, to spread the knowledge which is the 

commodity in which we deal as far and as wide 
as we possibly can. 

Does the public librarian discharge his full 
responsibility by ing after those of his rate- 
payers who frequent library building; or 
the University Librarian by pro adequate 
service to the lecturers and undergraduates who 
make up the public which he is there to serve? 
If librarians in New Zealand had thought so in 
the past, there might have been little progress 
in the library movement in New Zealand: and 
there has been much. The paymaster is some- 
times best served by the breadth of the em- 

ee’s vision—in improving national stand- 
Law local standards may also be raised. 

There are some members of the community 

who need a helping hand; and their need is 


sometimes greater than that of those people 
who visit libraries regularly. They are apt to 
be overlooked, al in some districts efforts 
have been made to help them. Blind people, 

people in hospitals, men in employment camps, 
in prisons, in mental homes and asylums, at 
leper stations, people away from home on 
scientific expeditions, spending long months 
away from civilisation. 

Something is done for all of these; but, in 
most cases, how pitifully little! It is nobody’s 
job. But, in fact, is it not everybody’s job? Has 
not the Association a very definite duty to in- 
vestigate the position, to see what can be done 
to co-ordinate the services? 

Until there is a comprehensive free national 
service, people in the various classes enumer- 
ated above have little to look forward to. They 
are in the same class as children in remote dis- 
tricts who have no reading material at all, who 
have only recently seen their parents begin- 

to receive a regular supply of books. No- 
bode? ’s job! 

Is it baie one of our duties to evolve some 

licy for ing with this blem, looking 
— cade te de ek Ge obec 
Library may act as a clearing-house and distri- 
bution centre? 


BRANCH NOTES. 


CANTERBURY. 


What is now being done and what might be 
done about hospital library service in the 
Christchurch district was discussed at the meet- 
Aloud of the Canterbury Branch on 26th June. 

freedom from the subscription sys- 

suas ts banca tides. = cal ne oer 
service can be provided for citizens when they 
are ill, the Branch thinks that something might 
be done in the meantime. A sketchy survey 
showed that scarcely any book service worth 
the name now exists in any of the hospitals or 
other institutions. The exception is that one of 
the activities of the Hospital Lady Visitors’ 
Association in the Christchurch Public Hospital 
is the provision of books to the wards twice a 
week. But the Association has to rely on volun- 
teer workers and on donations of books and 
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to be even worse 
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from one or two hospitals, and from Toc H, 
attended the meeting. Several members who 
had seen hospital services in operation abroad 
described what could be done, and others men- 
tioned cases where books had had a consider- 
able effect on the mental and physical health 
of patients. 

It was resolved to set up a Committee, com- 

Miss G. L. Jeffreys (Convener), Mrs. 

P. H. Cox and Miss P. H. Hudson, with power 
to co-opt, to make a proper survey of the pres- 
a > Seen Be See one 


dation ch actenel the Otago Branch 
the following were elected to the executive:— 
President: Miss M. S. Fleming; Secretary: Miss 
D. M. Tieng oon Library, Dunedin C.1.; 
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Auckland. 

}, Sores: sutariing, of the. aut of Hho Due 
land ae ieee seaeeen Gat we cone 
ulate Miss E. Wyatt and Miss D. Haszard on 
the completion of twenty-five years of service 
at the Library. Miss Wyatt has been in charge 
of the Remuera Branch Library almost since its 
foundation, while Miss Haszard has always 
been a member of the Central Library staff, 
ryote, ~oewatncsingy tor hey agecen ry 

Departments. During evening 

Chief Librarian, Mr. John Barr, glowing 
tribute to the devoted service of the two guests 
of honour, and could not speak too highly of 
Miss Wyatt’s brilliant work in building up the 
Remuera Branch Library, nor of Miss Has- 
zard’s conscientious and consistent work on the 
Central Library staff. 

On behalf of the staff Mr. Barr presented 
them with very beautiful silver mementos as 
reminders of the occasion. In replying both 


expressed appreciation of the honour shown 
them. 


St. Kilda. 


stantial issue of books, 11,700. 


Opawa. 
Mr. H. Jackson, Hon. Secretary of the 


wa Public Library, has sent forward a copy 
of the Library’s third annual report, which 
ip, an increase 
in stock and an increase in both junior and 


The annual report of the Napier Public 
Library shows an increase in adult membership 
and a substantial accession of junior books. 


“History of the Wanganui River.” 
of the Man 4 of the Wanganui 
River,” by the late T. W. Downes, were dis- 


GENERAL NEWS 


“The New Zealanders.” 

Mr. John Harris, Librarian of the Otago 
University Library, has asked if any reader can 
throw any light on the following: “The author 
of ‘The New Zealanders,’ 1830, is gi vari- 
ously as George Lillie Craik and John Lillie 
Craik. He is referred to as George Lillie by 
the D.N.B., The Gentleman’s Magazine (1886, 


265-6), and the f 
ii ) by Hocker, in his Biblio 


logue also gives John Lillie. One solution is 


Society cataloguer. But nan ae a 
dias ae etane ay callin a aetieite - 


come assistance.” 


Librarianship. 
Canterbury University College. 

“The Library Record” shows the increased 
use made of the Library by the following 
figures for books borrowed, excluding renewals 
and not counting departmental libraries: 1934 
(about) 8,000; 1935 (about) 9,000; 1936, 
10,880; 1937, 12,446; 1938, 16,471. " 


Library Course. 

The Secretary has received a prospectus of 
the course in Li Science for the Summer 
(June, 1939) Session at Ann Arbor, Michigan, 
and a prospectus for the Winter and Spring 
Sessions (1939-40), and the Summer Session 
1939, at Columbia University. 


Interloan Adherences. 


The Turanganui Public Library, Gisborne, 
and the of Industries and Com- 
merce have notified their adherence to the 
scheme. Mr. L. J. Schmitt, Secretary of the 
Department, gives a short note as to the con- 
tents of his Li , as follows: 

“As you are no doubt aware, the scope of 
our Department is very wide and consequently 
there is frequent need for information on 
trade, industrial and commercial matters. To a 
large extent our work is more in the nature of 
research than library work, and, for that reason 


portent ete Se Ml reg 
matter rather than books. 
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“Our borrowing, naturally, will be somewhat 
of a limited kind and our lending facilities, as 
a natural consequence will also be limited. In 
quite a number of cases we have dupli- 
cates avai which, possibly it would be con- 
venient to lend. Primarily our library is a 

i one and is really not intended for use 

the public. However, on occasions, we have 
the need to borrow from various sources, and 
eer Scan ae Se nee we ay 

able to reciprocate.” 
New South Wales. 


Mr. W. H. Ifould, Principal Librarian of the 
Public Library of New South Wales, in an ad- 
dress to the Institute, referred recently to the 

of the Free Library Movement in 
New South Wales. Mr. Ifould remarked as 
follows: “The Free Movement was 
started in New South Wales by the desire of 
iri men of a suburb of Sydney to 


library service. I think that ow ow 
a Apna rtteidiemitpe 
originators were not aware of the ——. im- 
portance of their movement; and in the case of 
the coterie of men in Willoughby, it might be 
said that whilst they were making an attempt 
to better the amenities ny own district, 
they were quickly persuaded that little good 
could ry done for an individual municipality 
without bodies of citizens to make 
the movement a State-wide one. 

“Probably the influence most important in 
enlarging the local movement was that of the 


And whilst in the beginning he 
Salty 208 ast teened to cae = mae" 


himself should take charge of it. Without the 
driving force and continued interest of Mr. 


tan and country newspapers, its broadcast ad- 
dresses, its establishment of branches in con- 
siderable numbers in centres of population 

the State, the Movement has gradu- 
ally attracted the attention of citizens, and in 
this way has had an effect on members of 
Parliament and especially on certain Ministers. 
of the Crown.” 

The full text of the address is in the Associ- 
ation’s records, and is available to anyone who 
would like to borrow it. It gives an indication 
of the success of a movement composed prim- 
oo = see ae 2 

fessional capacities; that is to say of 

publ pirited citizens and others interested in 

the provision of library service as a factor in 
social work. * ‘ 

It is hoped that before long something of the 
nature of the Free Library” Movement may 
come into being in New Zealand: the Associa- 
tion already has a committee on the subject. 


co-operative agreement was cab 
Otago Hospital Board under which i 
that £36 a year will be 
account for staffing. The will 
provide the stock needed for the service and 
nite available an assistant to issue books on 


* 
a 


1 to 5 p.m. cae eaeee seer Gane Re 2 
month are approximately as follows: es 
770, novels 450, non-fiction 50. The ro 99 of 
recreational books, but arrangements are made 
for those who want more serious reading to ob- 
tain it. 

Schools Section. 


“S.T.A.”, the journal of the N.Z. Secondary 
Schools’ Association and N.Z. Technical School 
Teachers’ Association, contains on 3 of 
its issue for June, 1939, signee oar 
which ina’ Schoo 
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items; inative Literature comes next with 
86 items; Hi , Travel and Biography are 
next with 75 items. 


Australian Institute of Librarians. 

Mr. W. C. Baud, General Secretary of the 
Institute, Public Library, Melbourne, C.1., Vic- 
toria, has sent the Association a copy of the 

ings of the first Annual Meeting and 
Conference, held at Sydney in June, 1938. The 
subjects covered, apart from the future of the 
Institute itself, relate to the position and train- 
i ot ae ieetanie veaseumenness Same 
to the Proceedings are a number of papers 
delivered before the New South Wales Branch, 
covering Book Selection in the Lending Library, 
The Professional Librarian in the United 
States, and “Difficulties of the Country 
Reader.” The Proceedings are well printed and 
are available to members. 


Dr. Helen Sim is writing a survey of 
women’s work int New Zealand. Mrs. Joan 
Tonkin of Dunedin was appointed to the 
Timaru Public Library in 1889. Readers who 
know of earlier appointments of women to the 
charge of any New Zealand libraries are asked 
to communicate with the Secretary. 


Conference Accommodation. 

A circular has been received from the Secre- 
tary of the New Zealand Centennial Exhibi- 
tion, relating to accommodation between Nov- 
ember, 1939, and May, 1940. Various classes 
of accommodation are available, as follows: 

Exhibition Hotel.—Near the Exhibition site. 


Centennial Guest House.—Evans Bay. (130 
to 140 guests), 9/- to 12/6 day 
for bed and breakfast. pgaeresionet 

Boarding-Houses.—15/- to 20/- per person 
gundigyelt Gene 15/- per person per day 
—dinner, bed and breakfast. 12/6 per person 
er dip Redlon ap: O00 gar patie pe 
per tray. 8/6 per person per 
day—bed and breakfast. 

There is a large number of recommended 
private homes where accommodation is avail- 
able from 6/6 to 12/6 per person for bed and 
breakfast or tray. Owing to the shortage of 
single rooms, most of the accommodation cov- 
ers double rooms or beds in large rooms. 


Licensed and Private Hotels.—Reservations 
should be made directly with the proprietors. 
Motor Camping Sites.—Miramar. Accom- 


modation for 300 cars. Appli for accom- 
modation to be made to Town Clerk, Town 
Hall, Welli Tariff 3/- per day, or 15/- 


per week. 
notification to be made later through all Auto- 
mobile Association Offices. 


tion Bureau, Box 544, Wellington, enclosing a 
remittance of £1 for each person. Of this £1 
the sum of 18/- will be placed to the credit of 
the visitor with the host or hostess, while 2/- 
will be retained by the Bureau for booking 
fees. It is hoped that a supply of forms will be 
made availabl. aos gene ep ceasdpr mayen ct 
it is most strongly urged upon those persons 
who intend to p= ys ‘he Cadotade and upon 
those bodies which will be sending forward 
representatives that they should enter their re- 
quests for accommodation at the earliest poss- 
ible date. Wellington will be unusually full of 
people during the period of the Conference, 
20th to 23rd February, 1940. 


Staff Changes. 
Miss Jean Wilkinson has been appointed a 
| em assistant in the Canterbury Public 


ys. 
» L. Jeffreys, of the Canterbury 


Canterbury Public Library. 


A long glass show-case, lighted at night, has 
been fitted to the outside wall of the Canter- 
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HOW TO INSTALL THE DEWEY SYSTEM IN A SMALL LIBRARY. 


By E. B. Ellerm, Librarian, The Leys Institute, Auckland. 


eS Ee eS ee a 
ter how small, is lost if no organised arrange- 
ment of the stock is made. Numbers of small 
libraries have collection of books, the 
value of which is lost to users because no classi- 
fication scheme is in use. If every book takes 
its relative location on the shelves, it will be 
shelved near others with which it can be corre- 
lated. In this way one subject merges into 
another and through this arrangement related 
topics bearing on a main class will be brought 
into prominence and the user is led from one 
subject to the next most related. 

A properly classified library also its of a 
close watch being kept on the various classes 
of books and s of systematic buying, to 
build up and keep up to date the library as a 
) a de in parti classes for which there 
may be especial enquiry. 

Librarians in many small libraries are apt to 
be content to allow the books to remain on the 
shelves without any definite scheme of a e- 
ment, no doubt accessible to Gunisiiie Gan 
certainly not to the reader desirous of following 
up a particular topic. Again some have post- 
poned sae Coe houses in order, feeling that 
the task of classifying the stock is beyond them. 
If they are prepared to spend a little time in 

ing a recognised scheme of classification, 
ill readily see how much more useful to 


ally spoken of as the Dewey Decimal Classific- 


Bacon, a modernised version of which was de- 

veloped by W. T. Harris in 1870. 

basis of the Dewey System is ten main 
General 


stock a classified order be 
too time in dealing with those can- 
not be classed after a brief study. It will be 


ced, enter the class number in the top left 
hse chestt of the bushes, piluiing te co Ges ® 
is clear and legible. The back of the book 
should also have the class number showing and 
this is best done, either with white showcard 
ink, or by means of a small label. The 
latter is useful as it permits of removal should 
any mistake have been discovered in classific- 
ation. Place these identification numbers at an 
even level, as they are much easier to read when 
the books are placed together on the shelves. 


books where they 

























“HOSPITAL LIBRARIES,” 


by Edith Kath- 
Association, 1939. xiii, 208 p. illus. $2.50. 
This book should be to the attention 
of all branch committees, rians in general, 
and those connected with administra- 
tion, for not only does it describe a need which 
is shown by the evidence of non-librarians to be 
Saal apap to ae Sepa 
a splendid opportunity for the library move- 
ment of the n to demonstrate why it 
claims more serious consideration than as opiate 
fiction purveyor, and more adequate support. 
The author, a pioneer of planned provision of 
books to the physically and mentally sick, 
shows the varying needs in hospitals of differ- 
ent types; the systems evolved for supplying 
books either from state and municipal libraries 
or from independent hospital libraries; the 
special problems of administration and tech- 
nique (including circulation, equipment, cata- 
logues for bed patients, selection for weight 
and print, children’ ’s and adult educational 
work and service to the hospital staff); and the 
importance of consi always the effect of 
books through the on the body. “No 
lic library which merely gives discarded 
ks or makes occasional loans to its local 
hospitals is justified in claiming that it gives 
hospital service.” “The principles governing 
the organisation and administration of hospital 
libraries are: organised central libraries; librar- 
ians with personality, knowledge of books and 
library technique; funds for ase of new 
books; and judicious book selection.” In New 
Zealand there is scarcely any contact between 
hospitals and libraries. Even while we are 
hampered by the subscription system, much 
could be done. Perhaps this is a way of show- 
ing why subscriptions should be abolished? 


“TECHNICAL EDUCATION IN AUSTRA- 
LIA AND NEW ZEALAND,” by F. H. 
Spencer. Carnegie Corporation of New 
York, 522 Fifth Avenue, New York, 1939. 
160 pp. 

Dr. Spencer’s visit to Australia and New 
Zealand, although not a lengthy one, sufficed 
to enable him to obtain information for close 
analysis of technical education in this country: 
an analysis which has 


of the kind reviewed. Dr. 
tralia in 50 pages and New Zealand in about 
35. 





REVIEWS. 


One of his 


| ade upon me By 
=“ “The impression made — 


ements for technical 
Zealand is is almost entirely favourable. 


Some ap t untidiness of 
is initially to strike visitor, 
po itself, on experience, into the conse- 
quence of efforts to meet the needs of very 
Vv conditions by intelligent empiricism 
rather than by forcing a logical and symmetri- 
cal organisation upon an social 
—— m not unfamiliar to an 
nglishman, has resulted in the provision of 
facilities suited to the facts of varying local 
conditions. The apparent untidiness is only on 
the surface. And, were I responsible, I should 
hesitate to sacrifice what seem strong practical 
advantages, to any scheme, however logical, 
based upon a priori considerations. In the re- 
sult, it seems to me, adequate provision for the 
important aspect of education, which is our 
tt concern, has resulted at least in all the 
arger and most of the smaller urban centres.” 


“JOURNAL OF DOCUMENTARY REPRO- 
DUCTION; a quarterly review of the 
application of photography and _ allied 

to library, museum, and arch- 
ival service.” Vol. 1, No. 3, Pts. 1 and 2. 
This is a new periodical published - 
terly by the with assistance 5 aa 
the Carnegie Corporation. The 

tion for countries outside America is $3.25 
a year, and should be paid to The Ameri- 
can Library Association, 520 North Michi- 

gan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois, U.S.A. 
These two parts of Vol. 1, No. 3, contain a 
mass of invaluable information. Part 1 opens 
with a stimulating and i tive article, 

“Through the eye of a needle,” by M. Llewel- 

lyn Raney, forecasting the revolution which 

microphotography seems destined to bri 

about in aids to science, education, and the 
search for knowledge generally. Two other 
articles deal with microfilm and the library. 

Part 2, entitled “The present status of equip- 

ment and supplies for micro isa 

practical list describing in d gi 
prices of almost all the cameras, geticn 

o's available at about June, 1938. Any 

microfilm work of any 
kind “thould obtain at least this second part. 


ag re FOR — 
1937: papers presented at micro- 
photography symposium at the 1937 con- 











VICE.” Wellington, New Zealand Coun- 
try Library Service. June, 1939. 19 pp. 


Mr. 3 latest is a cyclostyled, Zealand Country Library Service. June, 
quarto, phlet with short in- 1939. 4 pp. cy 
troductory = 5 in on eee This item is another pamphlet issued by the 
readable and attractive form, and in many Country Library Service for ce in co- 
respects seems to be the best that has operating with the Service. It should be in- 
been in New for the estab- valuable to the Committee and Librarian of any 


A. L.A. 
‘A paper read to the Auckland Branch by Miss A. Minchin, B.A., Librarian, Auckland 
University College. 
PART I. THE ORGANISATION. 
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negotiate with other bodies or to appoint a 
specialist to gather information or issue a 
manual, etc. 


At these conferences librarians foregathered 
with other librarians of their own state or city. 
Library efficiency varied greatly from state to 
state, and each had its own problems to solve. 
State associations were formed, and pressure 
was brought to bear on state legislators to in- 
duce them to pass legislation permitting a lib- 
eral library rate. Municipalities were approach- 
ed by city associations, li needs were put 
forward and generous library rates requested. 
States were induced to appoint library com- 
missions to survey state library systems. Organ- 
izers were appointed to travel through the state 
to give advice and make recommendations for 
state financial aid. 

The Library Associations formed built up a 
= esprit de corps the profession. 

ibrarians visiting American libraries are given 
the warmest welcome and no trouble is too 
great to take on their behalf. The Associations 
also gave members the sense of working togeth- 
er in a cause, which is in itself a splendid 
stimulus to the individual. 


REFORMS. 

I will now mention some of the reforms 
which called for A.L.A. organization and 
which, carried out, have resulted in modern 
library practice. 


In about 1890 a movement was introduced to 
give children libraries. Later, school libraries 


The arrangement of satisfactory training for 
librarians became a vital question. At first the 
larger libraries instituted training classes, later 
the universities were induced to give 
courses. There are now 16 accredited 
such a course. 


course. 

A long and arduous battle to bring library 
salaries in line with those of other professions 
has been and now American library 
eee 

verage commencing salaries to-day are as 
follows:—Branch librarians £281; Cataloguers 
£268; Professional assistants £210; Sub-Profess- 
ional assistants £168. The last class may be 
clerical assistants, assistants doing mechanical 


work, or assistants gaining experience 
before taki ir year’s professional course. 
The establi t of branch libraries in the 


cities, travelling libraries in the country, devel- 
opment of the city library as a civic centre with 
lecture halls, etc., have been further matters for 
organization. Library publicity has been an- 
an especially American ws it 
being realized that though libraries were free, 
only a limited proportion of citizens were being 
reached. Some action was necessary to bri 


1886 and its work was y extended in 1902, 


when pe pe - oe $100,000 for the 
of enal ALL.A, to se- 

Lees tech lene the had coctioe’ Uece ney 
i do not make libraries, and that the 

small needed in choosing books. 
In 1904 the A.L.A, its firss ALLA. 
ca of selected titles; edited, by the way, 
te also pobtiched te book lists and 


f 
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SELECT LIST OF BOOKS ON PLAY PRODUCTION. 
Compiled by Miss J. H. Mather, M.A., Reference Department, Wellington Public Libraries. 


Bax, P.— Management.” Lovat, 
This fox gh written mainly from the profess- 
ional standpoint, but is not unduly technical, 
and deals with all the complicated duties of a 
stage manager, showing to what extent the 
success of a play depends upon his capabilities. 

Browne, E. M. and Others—“Putting on a Play.” 
Lovat, Dickson. 5/-. 
This is a book for the amateur actor and pro- 
ducer written by four men of great practical 
experience, and deals carefully with all the 
little pitfalls and difficulties that beset the 
amateur. 

C.—“Repertory.” Davies. 7/6. 

This deals with the whole repertory theatre 
movement in ali,its aspects—its development 
and history, the type of play worth producing, 
the method of starting a repertory theatre, 
hints on production, acting, etc., and, most im- 
wg of items, how to make it pay. Illus- 
trated. 


Production and 

ment for Amateurs.” Mills & Boon. 5/-. 

This is a popularly written little book which 
sets out to “deal in a practical way with the 
numerous minor difficulties which beset the 
path of the Amateur Dramatic Society.” There 
are short chapters on the stage, scenery, stage 
effects, production, etc., and numerous useful 
hints on acting and make-up. 

Holroyd, G. H.—“Drama in School.” Allman. 2/6. 
The part which the drama can play in educa- 
tion is well brought out in this book. Play- 
writing by the children themselves is consider- 

and also the choice of plays by adult 
writers. There are chapters on production, 
gesture and movement, make-up, costume and 
stage effects, as well as a list of plays suitable 
for both junior and senior work. There are a 
number of illustrations. 

Mackinlay, S.—“Light Opera.” Hutchinson. 3/6, 
A different type of production is dealt with in 
this book, of course, the musical aspect 

receives the most attention, including chapters 

on the proper use of the voice, interpretation 


of the musical numbers and the devising of 
suitable dances; but questions of scenery and 
 - make-up and production are also dealt 
with. 


“oO - 
Amateur Society.” Lovat Dickson. 5/-. 
This book deals mainly with the business side 
of play-producing—the constitution of the soc- 
iety, the duties of the various officials, produc- 
tion estimates and accounts, performing rights, 
copyright, etc., and sets out a specimen con- 
stitution and accounts book. 

Downs, H.—“Theatre and Stage.” 2 volumes. Pit- 

man. 42/-. 
This is an encyclopaedic work containing es- 
Says on practically every aspect of theatrical 
work, together with numerous illustrations of 
stage settings, properties and costumes. 


LIGHTING AND STAGE EFFECTS. 
Browne, Van Dyke.—‘“Secrets of Scene Painting and 
Stage Effects.” / 


Routledge. 5/-. 
The materials needed and the methods of 
painting stage scenery are described and illus- 
trated, and types of scenery required for dif- 
ferent settings are discussed. The various 
devices used for producing such stage effects 
as rain, snow, wind, etc., are also described. 
Cookson, N.—“Small Stage Properties and Furni- 
ture.” Allen & Unwin. 4/6. 
This is a book for amateurs and describes, with 
diagrams, simple and inexpensive ways of 
making numerous items of stage furniture and 
small accessories. 
Napier, F.—“Noises Off.” Muller. 3/6. 
This is a comprehensive work on stage noises 
and describes simple and yet very effective 
methods of making all types of sounds, from 
the usual rain and thunder effects to the roar 
of a lion or the sound of a flapping hen. 
Cc. — Aldred, F. S.—“Stage Lighting.” 
. S/ 
This book, which gives a very full discussion 
on stage lighting, meets the needs of both the 
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professional and the amateur theatre. It is 
necessarily somewhat technical, but the artistic 
side of the problem is not forgotten and the 
importance of creating the right atmosphere is 
always kept in mind. 


COSTUME. 


This book describes all the various types of 
costume prevailing in Britain throughout its 
history, together with the different styles of 
head-dress, ornaments and weapons. It is pro- 
fusely illustrated. 

L.—*Historic Costume for the Stage.” W. H. 
Baker. $5. 
Costumes of all nations are dealt with — 
from the ancient Egyptian to present 
European. The children’s costumes in am 
period receive particular mention and each 
type of dress is illustrated. 

. & Wise, C. M—“A Book of Dramatic 

Costume.” Harrap. 10/6. 
This book deals more particularly with the 
special problems connected with costume for 
the stage. It undertakes to present a selection 
of the costumes of periods actually included in 
dramatic literature, and describes the best 
methods of reproducing them on the stage. 


Linthicum, M. C.—“Costume in the Drama of Shakes- 
| oom = His Contemporaries.” Oxford Univ. 
15/-. 
A very comprehensive work on the costume of 
this period, describing in great detail the cloth, 
colours, head-dress, foot-wear, etc., worn by 
each section of the community. 


MAKE-UP. 

Parsons, C. S.—“A Guide to Theatrical Make-up.” 
Pitman. 5/-. 
This is an extremely practical little book on 
make-up for the amateur, and gives a full dis- 
cussion of the principles underlying the art, 
and pitfalls to avoid. It is profusely illustrated 
with black and white sketches and photo- 
graphs. 

Redgrove, H. S. and Foan, G, A.—‘Paint, Powder 
and Patches.” Heinemann. 7/6. 
This book not only describes the practical art 
of make-up in all its forms—hair, features, 
colouring, etc., and the representation of 
national types and stage characters—but also 
gives directions and formulae for making the 
cosmetics themselves. 


Changes in stage lighting in recent years have 
necessitated many changes in make-up. This 
up-to-date book gives special consideration to 
this problem, af also stresses the necessity 
for harmonising make-up with dress, features 
and colouring. 


BOOK LIST 
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GENERAL WORKS: 
ars L. S.—The library and the community. Nel- 
2/- 1939 021 
‘Ak history and a critique of library service. 
PHILOSOPHY: 
Joad, C. E, M.—Why war? Penguin books. 
6d. 1939 172.4 
The case for pacifism and a programme for the 
present international situation. 


SOCIOLOGY: 
Belton, C.—Outside the law in New Zealand. Gis- 
borne pub. co. 6/- 1939 351.74 
An ex-detective’s experiences, with some frank 
criticism. 
Boas, G. and Hayden, H.—School drama: its 
practice and theory. Methuen. 
7/6 1938 371.895 
water. Simon & 


Howe, Q.—Blood is cheaper than 
Schuster. $2 1939 327.73 
A defence of “isolationism” in America, by the 
author of “England expects every American to 
do his duty.” 

Pearl, R.—The natural history of ion. Ox- 

10/6 1939 312. 
Readable studies in human fertility in relatior 
to population problems. 
io, C.—England 


the continent. Putnam. 
7/6 1939 327.43 
A foreigner’s indictment of English foreign 
policy from the 17th century-to the present. 


Werner, M.—Military strength of the 
Gollancz, 7/6 1939 355. 


NATURAL SCIENCE: 
Terrington, J. S.—Surveying and 
Lockwood. 2/6 
A practical handbook. 


APPLIED SCIENCE: 
Orr, D. W. and Orr, S. W.—Health i insurance with 
medical care; the British experience. Macmillan. 
7/6 1939 614.2 
wre eg R. and fa A.—How to raise 
Hamilton. 7/6 1939 636.7 
Morton, r. J.—Oh, doctor! My feet! Appleton- 
5/- 1939 616.7 
Popular account of foot troubles by an auth- 


ority. 
Sava, G.—Beauty from the ’s knife. Faber. 
8/6 1939 617.95 


Popular account of plastic surgery. 
FINE ARTS: 
Bourne, J.—Drama festivals and competitions, Pit- 
man. 5/- 1939 792. 


we, Suse 
1939 


1939 781. 
Outline of musical appreciation for the lay 
reader. 
Hett, G. V.—Fencing. Pitman. 
4/- 1939 796.86 
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Duffin, H. C.—The quintessence of Bernard Shaw 
Allen & Unwin. 7/6 1939 822. 
TRAVEL: 
Dexter, W. E.—Rope yarns, i and tar 
10/6 1938 910.4 


A sailor’s reminiscences. 
R. & H.—We married an i 
R. Hale. 12/6 1939 915.67 
Experiences of American twin sisters in Iraq. 
D.—Feudal island. Harcourt. 
$2.50 1939 918.1 
Readable description of Marajo, a large island 
in the Amazon. 
Leigh, W. R.—Frontiers of enchantment. 
12/6 1939 916. 
Adventures of an artist when sketching animals 
in Africa. Illus. 


E.—Blank on the map. Hodder & Stough- 
ton, 15/- 1938 915.46 
Adventures in the Himalayas. 

Wain, N.—Reaching for the stars. Angus & 
Robertson. 8/6 1939 914.3 
Careful, balanced accounts of life in modern 
Germany. 

BIOGRAPHY: 
Hallet, R. M.—The rolling world. Eyre & S. 


10/6 1939 
World wanderings of a journalistic hobo. 


Phelps, W. Lyon.—Autobiography with letters. 
Oxford. $3.75 1939 
Charming —} “eam of a former professor 


of English at Y 
Pini, G.—The ‘aaa life of Benito Mussolini. 
Hutchinson. 


8/6 1939 

Roth, C.—The i 

12/6 

The private lives of the first baron and his 
brothers. 


HISTORY: 


= W. G.—Brass hats and bell-bottomed trous- 
Hutchinson. 10/6 1939 940.45 
The feats of the Harwich patrol in the last 


Gedye, G. E, R.—Fallen bastions. q 
7/6 1939 940.5 
A newspaper correspondent’s frank story of 
recent events in Central Europe. 

Holorenshaw, Henry.—The Levellers. New Peo- 
ple’s library. Gollancz. 1/6 1939 942. 
An analysis of Cromwell's New Model army, 
emphasising the role of the radical majority. 

Seton-Watson, R. W.—Munich and the dictators. 
Methuen. 5/- 1939 940.5 


The Professor of Central European history in 
the University of London throws fresh light on 

Czech crisis. The Czech reply to the 
Franco-British ultimatum is here presented for 


the first time in English. 
Wintringham, Tom.— English captain. Faber. 
12/6 1939 939. 
Personal experiences of the Spanish war, with 
comments on the art of modern warfare. 
army. Secker & Warburg. 
10/6 1939 947. 
Chiefly an account of the long struggle on mat- 
ters of military and political policy between the 
Bolshevik and Trotskyist commanders by a 
friend of the latter. 


FICTION: 
Asch, S.—Song of the valley. Routledge. .. 7/6 


Modern pioneering by Jews in Palestine. 

Barke, J.—The land of the leal. Collins. .. 8/6 
The lives of the poor in Scotland. 

Deeping, G. W.—Fantasia. Cassell. ...... 8/6 

Faulkner, W.—The wild palms. Chatto & 
Windus Pa PELL LP RN Ye i ig 7/6 
Powerful story by an American writer 
of recognised ability. 

Gorky, Maxim.—A book of short stories. 
a etinntiks GtuineeAdemmiaadhaminee $3 
Fifteen short stories, six of them trans- 
lated for the first time. 

C.—Strangers. Collins. ........ 8/6 
Psychological novel by the author of “I 
am Jonathan Scrivener.” 

Jacob, N.—This porcelain clay. Hutchinson. 8/6 
Character study of a commercially suc- 
cessful man who finds himself to be after 
all a failure. 


Mann, L.—Mountain flat. Cape. .......... 7/6 
Life in rural Australia. 

Mason, F. van W.— harbours. Jar- 
GEE ace nanesas ade ua dadnedah eset 8/6 


Historical novel of pain. 

Niven, F.—The story of their days, Collins. 8/6 
Chronicle of middle-class family life in 
Scotland. 

Nott, K.—Mile end. Hogarth ........... 8/6 
The setting is London's Jewish quarter. 

A.—lIt couldn’t happen to us. Col- 
OE TE 9 a OP 7/6 
A_respectable suburban family finds it- 
self implicated in crime. 
—The grapes of wrath. Viking. $2.75 
Written round the small farmers of the 


American south-west who have been 
driven off their land. 
Stern, G. B.—The woman in the hall. Cassell 8/6 


Strong, L. A. G.—The open sky. Gollancz. 8/6 
Character study with a romantic back- 
ground. 
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